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Romain Rolland and 
George Bernard Shaw 


by William T. Starr’ 


In the not inconsiderable amount of writing about Romain Rolland, 
little attention has been paid to the role England and English writers 
have played in his life and writings. His work on Handel and on English 
music is known, at least among musicians.” Attention has frequently 
been called to his interest in Shakespeare, although his essays on this 
subject, written in 1915 and 1916, attracted only slight attention when 
they appeared in Compagnons de Route (Paris, 1936). Little else has 
been noted, and discussions of Rolland and Germany, Russia, Switzer- 
land and Italy have held the floor. However, his contacts with England, 
although fewer than with Italy, or even Germany, were not without 
importance for him. We have shown elsewhere that the writings of 
Thomas Hardy exerted some influence on him. And we hope to show 
in another article the extent of his knowledge of contemporary England 
and Englishmen. In this short study we propose to examine the rela- 
tionship between Rolland and a writer of the British Isles of very differ- 
ent temperament — George Bernard Shaw. 


As far we have been able to determine, Rolland became acquainted 
with the writings of Shaw relatively later than with those of Hardy, and 
about the same time as with Wells’s novels. He was not unfamiliar with 
Shaw’s writings before the first World War, although he mentions only 
one, Mrs. Warren's Profession, in a letter to Mme. Louise Cruppi, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1912: “C’était intéressant, cette piéce de Shaw. Il’y a dailleurs 
que le caractére de la jeune fille qui m’ait paru nouveau. Le reste est 
amusant, mais conventionnel.—meme quand cela veut etre au rebours 
des conventions. Trés bien, Vivie. Et elle existe. If faudra compter avec 
elle.” 


This play of Shaw was admittedly interesting. Only the personality 
of the young girl, I might add, seemed new to me. The rest is entertain- 
ing but conventional — even when something diametrically opposite to con- 
vention is intended. Vivie is very well done. And she is real — definitely 
someone to be reckoned with. 


He noted in his Journal des années de guerre (Paris, 1952), July, 
1916 (p. 859), that he had recently read Candida, Le Héros et le soldat, 


‘Dr, Starr is Assistant Professor of Romance Languages at Northwestern University. 

*See also his article on English opera in the Encyclopedie de la musique et Diction- 
naire du Conservatoire. 

*For these texts, see my Critical Bibliography of the Published Writings of Romain 
a, Northwestern University Studies, Humanities Series, no. 21 (Evanston, IIl., 
951). 

*“Romain Rolland and Thomas Hardy,” Modern Language Quarterly, XVII (June, 
1956), 99-103. 
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L’Homme du destin, L’ Homme aimé des femmes, Non olet, and On ne 
peut jamais dire. He admired many of the Irish wit’s qualities, but did 
not ignore certain aspects of Shaw’s character that he found particularly 
inimical. The two men were poles apart, with the exception of their 
love for music and a certain iconoclastic attitude towards contemporary 
society. Shaw was the anti-romantic, Rolland the romantic; Shaw was 
the wit, Rolland the very embodiment of Don Quixote and his serious. 
ness. Shaw — when necessary — was not above hurting others in the 
exercise of his wit, but Rolland dreaded above all to hurt another being 
or to cause any suffering. However, there was one trait of character 
common to both men, one which always elicited Rolland’s respect and 
esteem: moral and spiritual courage. For this reason he noted approy- 
ingly Shaw’s war-time defense, in the Manchester Guardian, of Sir Roger 
Casement, accused of treason by His Majesty's Government (Journal des 
années de guerre, pp. 875-876). 


The war had brought him closer to Shaw, in spite of the differences 
in temperament. In the fall of 1914, Rolland started a protest against 
the German actions at Louvain and Rheims (“Pro Aris,” later included 
in Au-dessus de la melée [Paris, 1951]. He sent a draft of it to his 
English publisher, Heinemann, for circulation. Unfortunately, the editor 
prepared a de luxe pamphlet on slick paper, with large type. Worst of 
all, he chose only parts of Rolland’s original text. The parts chosen 
resulted in a much more violent tone than Rolland had intended, and 
was published in spite of his protests. He noted in his Journal des 
années de guerre (p. 160) that Heinemann reported receiving only a few 
refusals from those to whom the appeal had been sent (over a thousand); 
among those who refused was Bernard Shaw. 


Shaw wrote that Rolland should know better than to believe news- 
paper rubbish; he himself was one of the few who really cared about 
Rheims Cathedral, but if he had been an officer in command he would 
have had to establish an observation post on its roof, or, if he had been 
an enemy officer, he would have had to fire on it; in either case, the 
penalty for failure so to act would be court martial. The way to save 
the cathedrals is to stop fighting and not to use them as stones to throw 
at the Germans.’ Rolland replied directly to Shaw, without any resent: 
ment; indeed, he endeavored, if somewhat unsuccessfully, to match the 
Irishman’s raillery and humor. He admitted that the presentation of 
the pamphlet would have deterred him from signing it himself; like Shaw, 
he disliked half-penny thoughts and style. Shaw was a better writer 
than military strategist, he was sure; battles are not measured by the 
number of dead and the inches of ground gained; the burning. of the 
castle at Heidelberg earned the French two hundred years of German 
rancor, and the bombardment of Louvain would cost Germany dearly.’ 


If Shaw did not answer this letter, it was not because of their dis- 
agreement, which was not insuperable, he explained in a letter to Miss 
Mary Bedford, whom Rolland met in Switzerland, but because the censor 


surely would not permit such a correspondence since it balked his attemnt 
ter A ACA we! Tin a iea dl B@eica SE. Ta Bo 1 


° Shaw repeated some of these ideas, in very similar words, in his “Common Sense 
about the War,” supplement to the New Statesman, November 11, 1914; later 
included in What I Really Wrote about the War (London, 1930), p. 109. 

* Journal des annees de guerre (Paris, 1952), pp. 126-27. 
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opportunity, to explain to Rolland the reason for his silence. “Not only 
are his views sympathetic to me; but he is, like myself, an old musical 
critic, apparently nursed on music as I was; so that I have a key to his 
writings that our unmusical literary men lack.” 


Writing in 1930, Shaw explained that he refused Rolland’s invitation 
to planer au-dessus de la melée, and this survey the war from heights 
of a morality which none of the combatants could possibly practice, even 
if. like himself, they recognized that morality as their own and looked 
on war with hatred and loathing (What I Really Wrote about the War, 

_ 1). No matter what he wrote, said Shaw, he was bound to shock 
somebody. It was perhaps because of the feeling that he was dealing 
with several moralities, some or all of which he would inevitably antag- 
onize, that caused Shaw to recast one of Rolland’s articles. In spite of the 
fact that they were driving toward very similar goals, the two men were 
approaching them by different routes, and Shaw’s revision made Rolland 
quite indignant for a time. The article was Rolland’s “Declaration d’In- 
dépendance de lesprit,” which he sent, in the spring of 1919, to various 
sympathetic men in Europe and America for approval; among them were 
Croce, Einstein, Selma Lagerlof, Upton Sinclair and Bernard Shaw. Rol- 
land wrote to the latter on April 26, asking him to sign. Shaw, he said, 
did not need to do so in order to prove his independence, but because it 
would be well to cast this defiance into the teeth of the reaction of most 
of the European elite, and because the young people were waiting, un- 
certain and disoriented, for their elders to restore their confidence in 
the human spirit. Rolland admitted the Quixotic character of his act 
(he was never quite so high in the ivory tower as some of his detractors 
would have it), but hastened to add that once at least the illustrious Don 
unhorsed his adversary. Who knows? Perhaps this will be the time. 
One must, he urged, always break lances — or pens (Journal des années 
de guerre, p. 1796). Shaw replied, May 7, that for the purpose Rolland 
wished to serve, a confession, not a reproach, was necessary, if they 
were not to appear as Pharisees or even snobs. He returned the appeal, 
corrected in his own hand. Shaw changed the second paragraph begin- 
ning: “La guerre a jeté le désarroi dans nos rangs. La plupart des in- 
tellectuels ont mis leur science, leur art, leur raison, au service des 
gouvernements to: “La guerre a jeté le désarroi dans nos rangs. Elle nous 
a obliges a mettre notre science, notre art, notre raison, au service de 
nos gouvernements,” 


The war cast confusion in our ranks. Most intellectuals devoted 
their art, their know-how, their reasoning power to the service of their 
respective countries. 

The war cast confusion in our ranks. It forced us to place our art, 
knowledge, and reasoning power at the disposal of our governments. 

and thus shifted the blame from the intellectuals to the war itself. The 
next sentence, in which Rolland admitted the weakness of the individual 
in the face of great collective movements, Shaw replaced by a text which 
appears to demand that the intellectuals put all their abilities, mind and 
soul, in the service of the state. 


A la guerre comme au naufrage, on nest plus savant, artiste, 
philosophe, on est poilu, loup de mer, patriote; il faut sacrificier 


"Rolland transcribed the letter in his Journal des annees de guerre, pp. 1006-07. 
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et meme prostituer 4 la défense nationale non seulement la vit, 
mais l’ame, l’esprit, la conscience, et manier le mensonge aussi 
peu scrupuleusement que la baionette et la bombe. Nous avons 
beau chercher 4 planer au-dessus de la melée. Inutile: a la 
guerre, le premier devoir est au foyer, au voisin, la tache su- 
preme d’en détourner la mort. 
In time of war as in time of shipwreck, no longer is anyone a scholar, 
an artist, or a philosopher. One becomes a foot-soldier, a deck-hand, a 
patriot. Not only must life itself be sacrificed for national defense, but one’s 
spirit, one’s conscience, one’s soul are even pandered. A lie must be hand- 
led as skillfully as a bayonet or a bomb. It is of no avail to seek to rise 
above the melee. In wartime a man’s allegiance is to his home, his neigh- 
bor. Keeping death away from one’s door is the supreme duty. 
The first two sentences of the fourth paragraph, beginning “Debout! 
Dégageons lEsprit de ces compromissions, de ces servitudes cachées!” 
Rise up! Wrest the Intellect from compromise with Truth. Free it 
from the bonds of hidden servitude! 


Shaw replaced with an apology for the actions of the intellectuals, and 
then called on them to throw off, in peace-time, the habits and con- 
straints imposed by the war: 


Tout cela n’est peut-etre pas plus horrible pour nous, pen- 
seurs et artistes, que ne lest le meutre, incendie, surtout la 
famine voulue, pour nos fréres poilus. . . . La paix nous rend la 
liberté. Hatons-nous done de nous dégager de ces ‘alliances, de 
ces servitudes dénaturées, imposées par la guerre.” 

Perhaps all-this is not more frightful to us, thinkers and artists, than 
murder, arson, and deliberate hunger are to our comrades-in-arms. But 
the return of peace makes us free men again. Let us hasten to dissolve 
these unholy alliances, these unnatural bonds imposed on us by war. 
Rolland noted, after reading Shaw’s version, that the latter refused 

to condemn the errors and crimes of the intellectuals because he (Shaw) 
approved of what they had done, and because of his paradoxical spirit, 
his fear of snobbery and pharaisaism (Journal des années de guerre, 
p. 1815), a judgment he modified when he later realized that it was 
Shaw’s way of shocking people into thinking. 

Rolland replied, May 28. He freely admitted that Shaw was correct in 
warning against self-righteousness, against the appearance of boasting 
at the expense of others, but pointing out also where they were in dis- 
agreement: “Jamais je nadmettrai que le premier devoir de homme 
de pensée soit la défense nationale; c'est pour moi, la défense de la pen- 
sée. Je ne mets pas la nation, la patrie, le foyer avant tout. Avant tout 
je mets la conscience libre.” 

I shall never concede that the man of intellect is obligated first to 
defend his country. His primary obligation, in my opinion, is to the Intellect. 


I cannot place the nation, the country, the home first. Before anything else 
I place freedom of conscience. 


Shaw answered, June 27, that Rolland was flattering both war and 
man. The “man of intellect does not exist; I am not intellect,” he said; 
“I am Bernard Shaw, and you are Rolland. Hunger and fear can make 


* The emended passeges and the ensuing exchange of letters were published in Rol- 
land’s introduction to Par la revolution, la paix. (Paris, 1935), and also included, 
in part, in the Journal des annees de guerre, pp. 1815-1817. 
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us quickly forget our ideas and philosophy.” He himself had been unable 
to speak freely during the war (as Rolland could see if he would read 
his Peace Conference Hints). Rolland answered immediately, June 29,. 
that it was not necessary to forget one’s ideas when one feels hunger; 
even then men were dying for their ideas. He was not above the melee, 
not above all melees: “J'ai été, je suis, je serai toujours ‘au-dessus de la 
melée’ des nations et des patries. Mais je suis dans le combat contre les 
nations, contre les patries, contre les castes, contre toutes les barriéres 
qui séparent les hommes.” ; 

With respect to governments and nations I have been, am, and al- 
ways will be above the melee. But I am in mortal combat against nations, 
countries, caste systems — all barriers seeking to come between fellow-men. 

His statement reveals his more vigorous, more positive approach to what 
was an important aspect of his war-time thinking, an attitude which came 
into sharper focus after the October Revolution in 1917. 


Of Rolland’s writings that have to do with social or political ques- 
tions, probably the one that Shaw felt most drawn to was the satire 
Liluli. Rolland sent him a copy, and Shaw replied, October 7, 1919, in 
a rather amusing letter, here published for the first time: 


Cher Romain Rolland 


Liluli est kolossal,’ grossartig, wunderschon, magnificent. 
Je l'aigouté énormément; sans bornes, avec extase. Ma femme 
partage mon admiration. 

Connaissez-vous H. W. Massingham, rédacteur de The Na- 
tion? (Adresse, 10 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2, meme 
maison que la mienne: en effet, je suis propriétaire du bureau, 
mais sans inéret aucun hors du loyer.) Le Sablier doit lui en- 
voyer un exemplaire. Je Tai conseillé vivement dobtenir le 
droit de reproduire Liluli en feuilleton et confier la traduction 
4 Laurence Housman — plume délicate, esprit sympathetique. 


Tres pressé pour rattraper le courrier, 
G. Bernard Shaw” 


Dear Romain Rolland 


Liluli is colossal, grand, exquisite, magnificent. I enjoyed it enormous- 
ly, knowing no bounds, in a state of sheer ecstasy. My wife shares my ad- 
miration. 

Are you acquainted with H. W. Massingham, editor of The Nation? 
(address, 10 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2, same house as mine: in 
fact I own the office but take no interest in it aside from the rent). Le 
Sablier must get a copy off to him. I have urgently advised him to obtain 
the rights to reproduce Liluli in serial form and to entrust the translation 
to Laurence Housman — likeable chap, fine mind, writes with a delicate 
touch. 

Must hurry if I’m to make the post in time. 

G. Bernard Shaw 


In his introduction to Par la révolution, la paix, Rolland noted that 
agreement between Shaw and himself was instantly established on the 
basis of the irony of Liluli. Their controversy now seemed to him to 


*Letter to Shaw, June 29, 1919; published in Par la revolution, la paix, p. 14. 
“This is the way the letter appears in an unpublished part of Rolland’s “Journal,” 
with the notation “Lettre copiee sur original.” 
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have been more one of form than of content. The form was not only 
the most fitting to Shaw’s nature, but probably also the best to lash the 
servile errors of regimented thinking. What greater satire than this 
railing confession, in which Shaw bared the deepest shames of the 
intellectuals? 


Shaw, however, was consistently to disappoint Rolland. In 1939, 
at the time of the sharpest crisis between India and Great Britain, when 
Rolland was using his pen in support of Gandhi, of the Indian National 
Congress, and of the cause of the Indian people, he felt that Shaw should 
also have spoken up in their favor. Where, he asked of Celar Addison, 
who was urging Rolland to arouse public opinion in Europe in favor of 
India, where are the voices of H. G. Wells and Bernard Shaw?" 


Shaw’s disagreements with Rolland did not in any way affect the 
Irishman’s opinion of the author of Beethoven. Shaw disclosed the full 
extent of recognition of the complex nature of Rolland in 1929. In reply 
to a letter from Professor Enrique Anderson Imbert, then in Argentina, 
asking for his opinion of Rolland, Shaw wrote, May 30, 1929: 


My opinion of Romain Rolland is not a matter for a post- 
card. You may reasonably ask me to write you ten lines now 
that the Easter holidays are in progress; but you have the right 
to ask me to write you a book as long as Romain Rolland’s opin- 
ion of Beethoven.” 


Rolland admired the courage and independence of Shaw and his 
plays, but obviously regretted that he had not taken a more militant 
stand in some of the more vexing problems of the times. A reformer by 
conviction rather than by temperament, Rolland was attracted by a 
similar spirit in the Irish writer. The musical essence of Rolland’s writ- 
ings and the satire of Liluli had interested Shaw. It is perhaps surprising 
that a common interest in socialism did not draw them closer together, 
but here again their temperaments were obstacles. Rolland had been 
attracted to socialism before the turn of the century, but in his mind 
it was a faith, almost a mysticism, a philosophy rather than a political 
movement.” ‘His views, it is true, became more concretely political and 
practical in the years after the first World War, but his political inter- 
nationalism, his rather mystic “pan-humanism,” were more than probably 
not congenial to the incisive mind of Bernard Shaw. 








. cae: Inde (Paris, Lausanne, Bale, 1951), p. 308, under the date of January, 
932. 

“La Nacion (Buenos Aires), February 23, 1930, p. 14. The postal card is in Pro- 
fessor Anderson Imbert’s possession, and it is to his kindness I owe the commu- 
nication of the text. 

‘8 See the letters to Malwida von Meysenburg, Dec. 17, 1897, and Jan. 17, 1907, in 
Choix de lettres a Malwida von Meysenburg; also “Extraits du Journal de Romain 
Rolland,” Commune, III (April, 1936), 913-19. 
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Biographer’s Blunders Corrected: 
G.B.S. on Edward McNulty’s 


“George Bernard Shaw as a Boy 


On Bernard Shaw’s personal copy’ of his old friend Edward McNul- 
ty’s memoir of their school days appears notes he could have used to add 
to his collection of “Biographer’s Blunders Corrected” in Sixteen Self 
Sketches. McNulty’s reminiscence, published in The Candid Friend, 
July 6, 1901, was neither his only nor his most significant venture into 
print, as he used his Irish background to advantage in such novels as 
Misther O’Ryan, The Son of the Peasant, Mrs. Mulligan’s Millions (later 
transformed into a comedy) and the Dublin comedy The Lord Mayor. 
Yet he lives in literary history today as the companion of Shaw’s youth. 


After their school days in Dublin had ended, Matthew Edward 
McNulty became a bank clerk (practicality winning out over his literary 
ambitions), while Shaw accepted a clerkship in the estate office of 
Charles Uniacke Townshend. The pair studied and discussed politics, 
religion and literature, continuing the practice by mail when McNulty 
—the more formidable in literary matters at the time — was transferred 
to the Newry branch of the Bank of Ireland. When Shaw left Dublin 
for London the correspondence continued, slowly tapering off while the 
partner who earlier had to be convinced by the other that literature was 
the field in which to make his reputation was doing exactly that. 


In the undated marginal notes to McNulty’s brief memoir Shaw 
comments that the description of the four items of apparel in which the 
author claimed to have first seen him is completely erroneous, not one 
of the four being accurate. The tale which follows — of their ball-playing 
resulting in a broken window in the Catholic chapel across from the 
school playground — Shaw labels as legendary. The recounting of Shaw's 
musical education is vouched for as true, but the anecdote which follows 
is dismissed as pure romance. And finally — the only Shavian emendation 
that can be checked for accuracy — the statement originally reading that 
Shaw was “born in a villa on Dalkey Hill, which overlooks the Bay of 
Dublin,” is corrected by the playwright’s easily verifiable assertion that 
the Dalkey cottage was not rented by the Shaw family until he was about 
ten years old. Here, at least, McNulty is proven in error. But the other 
reminiscences remain to be accepted into, or rejected from, the still- 
growing body of Shavian legendry — our only remaining criteria being 
two men’s unsure memories. 

The text of McNulty’s article follows, as it first appeared in The 
Candid Friend. 


*Now in the Shaw collection of Mr. LaFayette Butler, Fountain Lawn Library, 
Hazelton, Pa. 














GEORGE BERNARD SHAW AS A BOY 


When I first met Shaw he was in Eton jacket, knickerbockers, long 
stockings, and laced-up boots. He sat at the desk directly in front of 
mine, and I showed my interest in him by striving to kick him in the 
ankles. Failing in this attempt, I pulled his hair. He turned and smiled 
at me. I followed up these advances by drawing a caricature of him, 
and passing it over to him. He took it, and remained quiet for some 
time with his head bent. I began to wonder what he was doing when he 
handed me back the paper over his shoulder: then I saw that he had 
drawn on the other side a caricature of myself. I had been until then 
the acknowledged caricaturist of the school. I recognized, however, that 
my rival had appeared. 


Soon after Shaw’s advent, a discussion arose about the best way to 
take a ball with a long hop. Some said that the proper thing to do was 
to step back and “block.” I contended that a better way was to step 
forward and take the ball with a swipe as it rose. The playground of 
Dublin school was small, unsuited to cricket, and overlooked from the 
opposite side of the street by a Catholic chapel. I took the bat, and Shaw 
bowled the ball with a long hop. I stepped forward and let drive with 
all my might. There was an awful crash. I had sent the ball through 
the stained-glass window of the chapel. There was an awe-struck silence 
in the playground: we all knew what would be thought of this sacri- 
legious outrage concocted in a Protestant school. Suddenly came an 
unearthly scream of laughter and we saw Shaw rolling on the ground 
in hysterics of delight. I had my revenge later, when we started a 
Shakespearean Club. Our first and last attempt was “Hamlet,” and, as 
we could only perform during the recreation half-hour, we proposed to 
divide the play over a week. Owing to the latitude allowed the per- 
formers and the derisive criticisms from the audience, the play stretched 
out three weeks. Shaw was Ophelia, and, as I was the Ghost, I indulged 
freely in the luxury of sepulchral laughter at Shaw’s attempts to simulate 
the female voice with a shrill falsetto. 


Instead of going home, like the other boys, after school, we used 
to walk to the National Gallery: smaller, but better lighted, than its 
London sister. Here we spent long hours. Our favorite pictures in the 
large hall were Raphael’s “St. Cecilia;” “The Crucifixion,” by Annibale 
Carracci; six pictures by Canaletto; a small Fra Angelica; “Portrait of a 
Gentleman,” by Tintoretto; and a landscape by Ruysdael. In another 
room were photographs of Angelo’s work from the Sistine chapel. Shaw 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Angelo, and when I demurred to the 
exaggerated muscular development of the figures, he explained that it 
was merely Angelo’s masculine love of strength run amok. 


Shaw was then devoured with ambition to be an artist. He never 
attempted landscape, but used to draw figures with extreme care: too 
much care, since his lines were sometimes, as a consequence, stiff. The 
first occasion, when he brought me up to his little private room, which 
was at the top of a high house, he produced a wonderful collection of 
prints and studies which he had picked up at bookstalls. It was a glor- 
ious treasure, and we lingered over it fondly. Some time later, in this 
queer little room, he proposed that I should pose as a nude model, and 
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that he would do the same for me. I declined, because the door was 
close to and opposite the window, and I was afraid of catching cold. 

Shaw's mother was the foremost amateur singer in Dublin, and her 
house the centre round which musical Dublin revolved. Yet the musical 
education of the boy destined to write “The Perfect Wagnerite” was 
entirely neglected. He was not even taught his notes. But he taught 
himself. He told me with triumph, one day, that he could read notation, 
and brought me into the drawing-room to prove his statement. We were 
alone, and he had approached the piano, when, a maid hurried in, 
exclaiming: 

“Oh! Master George, you are late for dinner!” 

Master George said: 

“IT won't have any today, thank you.” 

The consternation of the maid was painful to witness. She said: 

“Your mamma is out. What will she say when she comes back and 
finds that you had nothing to eat?” 


But his mind was made up. He wanted to show me that he could 
really play the piano, and this idea made dining hateful. The maid 
went out, and returned with another. Both girls knelt before him and 
implored him to take his dinner, but in vain. Eventually they went out 
in despair and then Shaw placed the music on the piano and played 
with one finger the serenade from “Don Giovanni.” He had learned to 
hum the air from hearing it sung, then strummed it on the piano and 
compared it with the printed notes. In this way, he became so good a 
pianist that, in later years, when he played the Waldstein sonata, I ac- 
tually recognized it. His favourite operas were “Don Giovanni” and 
“Faust;” he adored Mozart and reverenced Bach. 

His first serious literary effort was entitled “Strawberrinos: or, the 
Haunted Winebin.” It was in MS., illustrated by the author. He pre- 
sented me with the one and only copy. I deeply regret having lost this 
valuable manuscript, but I recollect that Strawberrinos, the hero, had a 
series of breathless adventures which were constantly anti-climaxed by 
thé arts of a sardonic demon. The refrain to the demon’s song in the 
great incantation scene was: 

Fill the magic cup! 
Drink it with a will; 
If it doesn’t save your life 
It is pretty sure to kill — 
A saline draught and a big blue pill! 


The chorus, with a menacing forte, repeated: “A big blue pill!” 


Shaw was born in a villa on Dalkey Hill, which overlooks the Bay 
of Dublin. To this place we often walked. In many fields about, there 
were notice-boards: “Trespassers will be prosecuted.” We invariably 
crossed a field when it displayed this notice, not from a spirit of bravado, 
but because of our conviction that, though men might use the land, 
they should not own it. The establishment of the Fabian Society was 
simply Shaw’s roundabout way of reviving, in the minds of people, the 
elemental instinct of universal ownership. An historic event occurred 
during our passage through one of these forbidden fields. Shaw began 
discussing our future. That we should both become famous, we always 
accepted as a matter of course, and I had arranged, in my own mind, 
that our sphere should be literature. . 


— 











“My father can’t afford to let me study art in Italy,” said Shaw 
regretfully. “I don’t know what I shall make my name in.” 


“Literature, of course,” I said. 


“I don’t care much about that,” said he. “I rather think I shall start 
a new religion.” 


I was horrified. I pictured him wandering about with tattered cloak, 
long hair, and wild eyes; mounting on wayside barrels, and shrieking 
spiritual subtilties at open-mouthed rustics. 

“Oh, no,” I said, imploringly. “There are enough, too many, religions, 
Become famous in literature. Promise me!” 

My pathetic appeal was successful. After some serious discussion, 


Shaw graciously surrendered, and we glorified the decision with a box 
of chocolate. 


At the age of thirteen, we finally parted with the supernaturalism 
of Christianity, and, later, gratefully exchanged the delusions of meta- 
physics for the more restful illusions of writers like Tyndall, Huxley, 
and Darwin. . 


I am always interested, and sometimes amused, at the various at- 
tempts to explain G.B.S. He, too, spends much care and ink in en- 
deavoring to explain himself. But more of him will be found in the 
character of Julius Caesar, in “Plays for Puritans,” than in all the rest 
of his writings; and the value of this revelation is enhanced by the fact 
that Shaw himself is unaware of it. 


Edward McNulty 
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Shavian News Notes 


SUMMER CIRCUIT SHAW. One week in late July indicated the 
extent of Shaw offerings on the straw hat trail. Simultaneously scheduled 
were MAJOR BARBARA, CANDIDA, MAN AND SUPERMAN (con- 
plete with DON JUAN IN HELL sequence), ANDROCLES AND THE 
LION, ARMS AND THE MAN and (in an abbreviated one-evening 
adaptation) BACK TO METHUSELAH. The week before had seen 
another offering: HEARTBREAK HOUSE. 


SHAW PRINTERS’ PROOFS DISCOVERED. Twenty-eight bound 
volumes of page proofs of Shavian plays and other works, with marginal 
notations and corrections in Shaw’s hand, were discovered early in June 
at Ayot St. Lawrence in the red brick home in which the author lived 
for more than forty years. The books were discovered by C. S. Casserley, 
who leases the house from the National Trust. The Trust is the legal 
owner of the volumes. 


SHAW-LOCKETT LOVE LETTERS SOLD. A collection of twen- | 
ty love-letters written by Shaw in 1883-85 to Alice Lockett, a young 
hospital nurse who had been taking singing lessons from his mother, 
were sold at London’s famed Sotheby auction rooms on July 16. They 
were purchased by an American dealer for £780 ($2,184). A somewhat 
garbled transcript of excerpts from the correspondence had been quoted 
in St. John Ervine’s Bernard Shaw (London, 1956). 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Bernard Shaw:Master of Realist Drama 


[A Chinese Communist Perspective] 


by Tien Han’ 


[A little-reported event of the G.B.S. Centenary Year was a “Meetin 
in Commemoration of Great Figures of World Culture,” which took 
place on July 27, 1956, in Peking, capital city of communist China. The 
fact that it has remained almost unreported in the United States is the 
result of the lack of U.S.-sanctioned intercourse between American and 
Red Chinese newsgathering media. 


The meeting commemorated the centenary of Shaw’s birth and the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Ibsen, and took place in the Main 
Hall of the Peking Hotel. Guest speakers were Lennox Robinson, 
director of the Irish National Theatre, British author Rubeigh James 
Minney and Gerda Ring, director of the National Theatre, Oslo, Norway. 
Following the speeches, professional and student Chinese actors and 
yctresses presented a program of excerpts from Shavian drama, from 
Act II of The Apple Cart and from Acts II and III of Mrs. Warren's Pro- 
fession. (On the following evening the China Youth Art Theatre presented 
—as Nora — Ibsen’s A Doll’s House.) 


The symposium’s opening remarks were by Mao Tun, Chairman of 
the Chinese Writer's Union. Tien Han, Chairman of the Chinese Union 
of Stage Artists, followed with the major Chinese address: “Let Us Learn 
from the Great Masters of Realist Drama!” The first part of his address, 
not reproduced below, concerned Ibsen, Mr. Tien prefacing his remarks 
about the great Norwegian’s pioneering efforts in the modern theatre by 
the old Chinese saying, “When drinking water, don’t forget the spring.” 
Since art under communism has almost no other function than the 
undeviatingly didactic, Ibsen was praised for his “revolutionary, merci- 
less exposure of the bourgeosie” and its “iniquitous religion and mor- 
ality.” The remarks on Shaw which concluded the talk followed the 
same communist reinterpretation. They are reproduced below in un- 
expurgated form.] 


Shaw is one of the great realist writers since Shakespeare. The 
mantle of Ibsen has fallen upon him, and he has continued the Ibsen 
tradition and developed it better than anyone else. He has been called 
the present-day Shakespeare. And after he exposed the real aspect of 
capitalism in his “unpleasant” plays, his enemies held him up for casti- 
gation as “that hateful Ibsenite.” 

Shaw himself was a writer blessed with longevity like his own 
“Methuselah.” His natural life covered almost a century, while his cre- 
ative life was spread over seventy years. Thus he was an eye-witness 
of the many developments in Europe since the turn of the last century. 





*Chairman of the [Communist] Union of Chinesz2 Stage Activities. 
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Owing to his having read Marx’s Capital in early life, he cast a pene. 
trating gaze upon these developments and the social reasons behind them, 
Shaw possessed a many-sided talent, especially keen on the satirical side, 
and in addition, he accepted the vivid and lively form of the drama as 
developed by the English people, with the result that his satirical plays 
are inimitable. When he died in 1950 people deeply regretted the im. 
mense loss of the “most courageous thinker in Europe” — to use Gorki’s 
phrase. He left with us over fifty plays, several novels, and at least a 
hundred articles on political and artistic subjects. It cannot be said, in 
this enormous body of work covering a whole lifetime, that every item 
shines like a jewel, but without any doubt whatever, the jewels form the 
main part. As far as his political thought is concerned, he has trod the 
tortuous path of reform which has resulted in certain shortcomings in 
the political ideas expressed in his work. But just as Lenin has pointed 
out, Shaw was “a good man fallen among Fabians.” His intense feeling 
for justice, and his correct creative method often straightened out his 
political prejudices in the course of creation. Alick West’s contention 
that often the most penetrating passages of Shaw are directly contrary 
to Fabianism is a perfectly correct one. 


Students of Ibsen have admired the dogged persistence of this old 
dramatist of North Europe in his study of human character. Shaw 
also was this kind of person. Although he has been called a “laugh- 
ing artist” and a “great humorist,” his attitude towards humanity is 
serious from beginning to end. He never gave an easy assent before 
he had thought through a problem. But once he grasped hold of the 
truth, he upheld it with great determination, with the ferocious cour- 
age of a lion or a tiger throwing an intense light upon it. Taking his 
attitude toward war as an instance, Shaw was always a hater of war 
and a lover of peace. In 1914, when the First Imperialist War broke 
out, he disapproved so much of the insanity of the bourgeois insti- 
gators of the war, that he placed his name with Henri Barbusse, Ro- 
main Rolland, and other progressive intellectuals of Europe to a pro- 
test against the war. In his pamphlet “Common Sense about the War” 
he called upon the soldiers of both sides to shoot their officers and go 
home to farm the land, while those who returned to the cities should 
start a revolution. This naturally earned him the suspicion and hatred of 
the warmongers, so that he remained neglected for a comparatively long 
period, causing people even to make the joke that “Bernard Shaw was 
growing old.” It was not until the appearance of Heartbreak House, fol- 
lowed by a whole series of new plays, that these rumors ceased. 


Now let us refer to Shaw’s view of social reform. Although he ad- 
mitted that Marx had “opened his eyes,” nevertheless he preferred reform 
and the Fabian Society. This is the reason why, in many of his works, 
after giving a profound exposure of the evils of society, he fails to indi- 
cate an active way out. In the early days of his creative life, when 
strikes followed one after another in England, and class antagonisms 
were becoming intense, he wrote a whole series of “unpleasant” plays. 
When class antagonisms slackened for the time being, his barbs also 
were less stinging, and he produced “pleasant” plays. . 


However, such a perspicacious and truly responsible writer could 
not ignore the fact that events were not developing in a “pleasant” fash- 
ion but becoming daily more serious; and he could hardly fail to dis- 
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cover that the Fabian movement was wasting its efforts. But as he still 
did not believe in the great strength of the revolutionary class, and did 
not see clearly yet the proper path of revolution, he landed up in deny- 
ing Fabianism on the one hand and the revolutionary trade union move- 
ment on the other, considering that both were fundamentally useless. 
(Shaw’s Revolutionist's Handbook, 1917) It was not until after the 
success of the Russian October Revolution, and the appearance of the 
Soviet Socialist Republic, that the depression of the old playwright be- 
came dispersed. So he ended up by saying, “We are socialists. Russia’s 
viewpoint is also ours.” Afterwards he kept firmly to this viewpoint and 
never wavered when the Soviet Union was attacked by the Nazi power 
of Germany in 1941 and her fate was in the balance. 


In 1933, at the time of Shaw’s visit to China, the liberation struggle 
of the Chinese people was in the midst of an extremely difficult period. 
Japanese imperialism, after the invasion of the Northeast lasting from 
Sept. 18, 1931, was again intensifying its aggression against North China, 
while the reactionary government of the Kuomintang was compromising 
with and surrendering to the invader on the one hand, and persecuting 
and suppressing revolutionaries on the other, and England and the 
United States were waiting for Japan to attack China. At such a time 
it was difficult for Shaw in his visit to China to give satisfaction to all 
parties, and in fact, he did not do so. 


In one of his articles, Lu Hsun pointed out the different reactions 
to Ibsen and Bernard Shaw of the so-called “upper classes” and “lower 
classes.” He said: “It goes without saying the people who go to their 
plays are mostly ladies and gentlemen. Ladies and gentlemen belong 
to a species that is full of amour propre. Although Ibsen puts them on 
the stage and lays some of their secrets bare, he doesn’t pass judgment 
on them, but says to them calmly, “Think it over. What is it all about?’ 
Although the dignity of the ladies and gentlemen is somewhat shaken, 
they are still able to swagger home; and although they are not very hap- 
py in their musings when they go home, they are still able to preserve a 
bold exterior. . . . Shaw, however, is not like this. When he puts them on 
the stage, he tears the masks off their faces and the expensive clothes 
from their bodies, and ends by dragging them by the ears, pointing at 
them before everyone and saying, ‘Look, these are parasites!’ He doesn’t 
give them time to answer back, or a loophole of escape. Then the only 
people left laughing are the lower classes who are not guilty of the 
vices he holds up for castigation. In this Shaw approaches the lower 
classes, and in consequence, there is a distance between him and the 
upper classes.” 


Shaw said in a speech to the students of Hongkong University: “If 
at twenty you don’t join the Reds in their revolution, you'll become fos- 
sils at fifty; if you become red revolutionists at twenty, the chances are 
you won't get left behind at forty.” This is the sort of thing that is 
thoroughly disliked by reactionary rulers, and so it was picked upon by 
the bourgeois press of Shanghai for attack. 


During the few hours he was in Shanghai, Shaw saw the people he 
wanted to see, such as Madame Sun, and Lu Hsun. Nevertheless, Lu 
Hsun said: “I didn’t ask a single question of Shaw; and Shaw didn't 
ask a single question of me. We lapsed into silence.” Shaw, however, 
said a few words to the newspaper reporters that besieged him, and 
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what he said was distorted in both the Chinese and foreign papers the 
next day. For instance, on the subject of the Chinese government, the 
Shaw of the English papers said: “The Chinese should choose those the 
respect most to be their rulers;” the Shaw of the Japanese papers said: 
“There are several governments in China;” the Shaw of the Chinese 
papers said: “A good government is never popular with the people.” 
This led Lu Hsun to say; “Shaw, in this instance, was not being satirical 
but a mirror.” He reflected the real facial expressions of the imperialists 
and their jackals.’ 


An article produced during Shaw’s visit to China that is worth paying 
attention to is his message to China and the Chinese people given through 
the Shih Shih Hsinpao: 


“... Her history since the year 1911 until her revolution is completed 
will be the fullest instruction for students of politcial science. Then she 
will have achieved a complete cure fer that disease called civilization, 
either by changing it to her own benefit or rejecting it altogether. In 
the meantime I can only look on and wonder what is going to happen. 
It is not for me, belonging as I do to a quarter of the globe which is mis- 
managing its affairs in a ruinous fashion, to pretend to advise an ancient 
people desperately striving to set its house in order. 


“Europe can give no counsel to Asia, except at the risk of the old 
rebuff “Physician heal thyself.’ I am afraid I have likewise nothing to 
say in the present emergency except ‘China help thyself.’ 


“With China’s people united who could resist her?” (Hongkong, 
Feb. 15, 1933) 


These words of Shaw have the ring of absolute sincerity. Under 
the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party and Chairman Mao, the 
Chinese people are uniting together, and after escaping from national 
crisis and having driven away the Kuomintang reactionary clique, we 
are actually in the process of adopting the beneficial aspects of modem 
“civilization” and rejecting and weeding out the harmful aspects accord- 
ing to our own benefit, and building a socialist, industrialized New China. 


In regard to many questions, Shaw is not only a satirist, but also a 
prophet. Regarding the Soviet Union, regarding China, regarding others 
that have suffered or are suffering oppression, a great deal of what he 
said has proved perfectly correct. 


The first introduction of Shaw to China was probably through 
Pan Chia-hsun’s Lou Hsiang (Mean Alleys) which was Shaw’s virgin 
effort, Widowers’ Houses. It was easy for this play that exposed the 
cruelty of capitalist exploitation and took up the cudgels for the poor, 
to draw forth a sympathetic response from the Chinese people of that 
time, who were also in distressful circumstances. Pan Chia-hsun fol- 
lowed up his first translation with Mrs. Warren’s Profession, and the fol- 
lowing plays appeared translated by other people: The Philanderer, 
Arms and the Man, The Devil’s Disciple, Candida, St. Joan, Back to Me- 
thuselah and Pygmalion. Of these plays, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Arms 
and the Man, and Pygmalion have been produced on the stage at dif- 
ferent times in various places in China. 





*For more by Lu Hsun (Lusin) see THE SHAW BULLETIN, I, 10 (Nov., 1956). 
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If Widowers’ Houses was influenced by Ibsen, Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession is an answer to Ibsen’s Doll's House. Ibsen himself threw light 
on Nora’s leaving through Madame Helseth’s husband saying to her in 
The Lady from the Sea: “I admit you are absolutely free. You can choose 
for yourself, and you are responsible for yourself.” The result was that 
Madame Helseth did not leave her husband. But the economic rights 
of the wife were not yet settled, so Shaw suggests a different solution 
for Vivie, the new woman, in her determined and uncompromising strug- 
gle to leave her brothel-keeper mother and that rotten parasite who 
lived on the income derived from capital invested in houses of prosti- 
tution, Sir George Crofts; and that was an independent existence working 
at a profession. This is a development on A Doll's House and The 
Lady from the Sea, even though in capitalist society, the problem of 
the professional woman is not an easy one to solve. 


Ibsen and Bernard Shaw have many similarities both in their per- 
sons and in their art. Their artistic creation swept away a great deal 
of the prevailing decadence in the European theatre and made dramatic 
literature a weapon for criticizing society and revealing human life, 
and turned the theatre into what Bernard Shaw called “a factory of 
ideas.” They were heirs to the notable tradition of their own countries 
and the whole of Europe, and in their turn, have developed it and exer- 
cised a strong influence on those who followed them. They both have 
a serious, severe, unflinching attitude towards artistic creation. Ibsen, 
for instance, wrote six plays in the period from A Dolls House to The 
Lady from the Sea on the same central problem, probing it to its depths 
and bringing it into relief. And Shaw also, in the long period of his 
creative life, never stopped searching for the truth, for the real qualities 
of society. He has said that each of his plays marked a development 
of his thought. Both of them were deeply patriotic, with a warm love 
for humanity, and very much concerned for the fate of the human 
species. Both gave their.support to all movements with justice on their 
side, and were staunch, unbending guardians of democracy and peace, 
in their hatred of war and all its horrors. Where the truth was, there 
they were to be found, supporting it without fear or favour. 


Their works are not only loved by the Chinese people but have had 
an actual influence on society. Their attitude in pursuit of truth and 
in upholding it will be forever an example to us. The more we study 
their works, the more we realize that we have not learnt enough from 
them, and that their plays should be more frequently staged. In order 
to establish Chinese realism on a firm basis, we should study their works, 
act them, and attend performances of their plays more industriously 
than ever. 


On this day, when we are holding a festival in memory of these 
two great writers, we are full of boundless optimism in regard to the 
development of the progressive dramatic culture of the whole world. 
In the past, progressive drama has brought wisdom and courage to the 
whole of humanity, and educated it in its struggle for liberation. Tread- 
ing in the footsteps of Ibsen and Shaw, it will in the future bring more 
wisdom, more courage, and more noble feelings to aid the people of 
the present day and the future to build an even better life in an even 
better world. 
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Guildenstern Among the Biographers 


Stephen Winsten, Jesting Apostle: The Private Life of Bernard Shaw 
(New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1957), 231 pp., $5. 


The student of Shaw must remain grateful to Stephen Winsten for 
the new material he has incorporated in the third of the biographies 
published in the centennial year of Shaw's birth (Jesting Apostle was 
first printed in England in 1956). Some of the most interesting items in 
the book are the recorded conversations or meetings between Shaw and 
such notables as Tagore, Stalin, Ghandi, Einstein, William Morris, the 
Webbs, Granville-Barker, Oscar Wilde, Edward Aveling, Samuel Butler, 
and the Salts. Most of these encounters possess the authentic Shavian 
flavor. Mr. Winsten evidently had access to Shaw’s private papers and 
has reproduced letters or documents from William Morris, Bertha New. 
combe, Conan Doyle, Tolstoi, H. G. Wells, Annie Besant, and Dean 
Inge among others, all of which help define the outlines of Shaw's 
career and personality. Many of Shaw's own letters or other pronounce- 
ments are either reproduced or utilized for the first time by a biographer. 
The most interesting of these comprise a letter to McNulty on the reasons 
for Shaw’s leaving Dublin, a number of letters to Janet Achurch, letters 
to John Galsworthy sceptical of that writer's sentimental approach to 
social problems, letters to Lillah McCarthy concerning her relationship 
(ending in divorce) with Granville-Barker, and a letter to Henry Salt 
lamenting the death of Mrs. Salt. (This letter first appeared in Mr. Win- 
sten’s Salt and His Circle). The book is valuable for supplying infor- 
mation about some of Shaw’s associates, particularly those of his early 
years and about the influences upon him then. The relationship between 
Shaw and Lawson, the Chelsea artist, is more precisely defined than 
heretofore, especially Lawson’s discouragement of Shaw’s artistic ambi- 
tions and his introduction of him to the William Morris circle. Edward 
Aveling’s influence is presented more fully than in other biographies of 
Shaw — Aveling’s intellectual modesty and his genuine interest in Shaw 
are indicated as well as his financial exploitation of the impoverished 
young socialist. Mr. Winsten has also traced fully the relationships be- 
tween Shaw and one of the first to appreciate his genius, the Eton master, 
Joynes. Other influences are also traced which extend our picture of 
the youthful Shaw: that of Prince Kropotkin, that of his novelist aunt, 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey, that of the Salts, and that of the artist Bertha New- 
combe, who must be added to the number of women Shaw was intimate 
with before his marriage to Charlotte Payne-Townshend. That Shaw 
projected a “Moral Guide to Humanity” as a young man reading in the 
British Museum is of interest: he apparently finished one part of it as 
“A Practical System for the Moral Education for Females’ which Mr. 
Winsten has edited as My Dear Dorothea (1957). Mr. Winsten’s dis- 
cussion of neglected Shaviana adds to his book, for example, the essay 
“That Realism Is the Goal of Fiction” prepared for the Blackheath Essay 
and Debating Society. There is so much material for the Shavian that 
it is regrettable Mr. Winsten did not document his work more fully. 


Mr. Winsten evidently wished to revise current interpretations of 
Shaw to be found in standard works like those of Chesterton, Henderson, 
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Bentley, Irvine, Ervine, Rattray, and Shaw himself. In order to reduce 
Shaw to pint size, Mr. Winsten has resorted to a carping, unsympathetic 
and ungenerous approach and has thereby invalidated some of his own 
contributions to Shaw literature. Shaw’s comments upon Mr. Winsten’s 
Days with Bernard Shaw (1949) indicate the master’s misgivings con- 
cerning Winsten’s understanding of “Shawland.” Mr. Winsten’s inability 
to comprehend a highly complex and elusive spirit is still more pro- 
nounced in this volume. In concentrating upon the disagreeable aspects 
of Shaw’s personality and character, Mr. Winsten forgets that Shaw 
was also genial, generous, affable, enthusiastic, and fundamentally posi- 
tive in philosophy and outlook. Shaw could be mentally cruel and cul- 
pably impersonal, but that he was gratuitously mean, spiteful, and selfish, 
as Mr. Winsten implies, cannot, I think, be substantiated. Too many 
famous people were his: friends, his charm was too infectious, and the 
tone of his work is too spacious to support Mr. Winsten’s analysis of Shaw. 


Three comments are in order here. In trying to revise the current 
view of Shaw, Mr. Winsten seems to have become obsessed with “the 
mountebank, the swashbuckler, the philanderer, the lover of power and 
wealth” in his effort to prove that Shaw was nothing else. Secondly, Win- 
sten quotes from Beatrice Webb and others like Hyndman who were 
hostile to Shaw, in order to enforce his own points. Mr. Winsten even 
uses Shaw’s own words in denigration, without realizing that Shaw at 
times was being ironically humorous at his own expense. Mr. Winsten’s 
manipulation of sources even extends to his use of certain Shavian writings 
(e.g., the Sixteen Self-Sketches) whose reliability he elsewhere impugns 
in his book. Above all, Mr. Winsten disregards the full testimony of the 
work itself in his myopic interpretation of a great writer and personality. 


Questionable statements or stock opinions about the writings cannot 
but reflect adversely upon the reliability of Winsten as a “new” inter- 
preter of Shaw. Mr. Winsten maintains, for example, that, in writing 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism, Shaw meant to discover Ibsen but found 
the “New Woman.” Of course Shaw did, but Ibsen himself had heralded 
her. Furthermore, Shaw’s disregard of the symbolic poetry in Ibsen’s 
plays does not impugn his exposition of Ibsen as the iconoclast who cam- 
paigned, before Shaw, against both a false idealism and the impoverish- 
ing effects of the lack of any idealism. With regard to Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, Mr. Winsten makes the irrelevant comment that “there was 
hardly a person among them [the characters] whom he wanted to know;” 
and then goes on, unaccountably, to say that “morality” did not figure 
in the play but rather that Shaw by nature was drawn to the sensational. 
For the reader of sensibility, the heat of moral indignation latent in the 
play is precisely what makes it still a satisfying work. As to Fanny’s First 
Play, Mr. Winsten implies that its contemporary popularity is a count 
against it and that Androcles and the Lion presents but another version 
of Shaw’s endless battling against that “established morality and law” 
which remains hostile to all departures from it. The freshness, the tol- 
erant good humor, and the comic inventiveness found in these plays 
elicit no response from Mr. Winsten. 


In this biography Mr. Winsten is continually guilty of overstatement 
and oversimplification, with the result that Shaw’s personality, his ideas, 
and his career are badly distorted. If as a young man “the rude retort 
and the authoritative pronouncement came pat from his lips,” Mr. Win- 
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sten does not emphasize enough that it was Shaw’s own shyness which 
may have caused him to act in this way. Mr. Winsten seems to be ob. 
sessed with the idea that Shaw was under an inner compulsion to be a 
failure, without at the same time acknowledging the serene faith in his 
own genius which made him invulnerable to such failure and which 
allowed him to survive the rejection of his novels to become a master 
playwright in his forties. At one point, Winsten analyzes Shaw’s mind 
as convinced that “evil, vulgarity and deception” always win and that 
a saint can “succeed” only if he adopts the pose of “a satanic monster.” 
If Andrew Undershaft and Captain Shotover represent one facet of 
Shaw, Father Keegan, Joan of Arc, Major Barbara, and Lavinia repre- 
sent a more normal variety of saint common in Shaw’s plays. In denying 
the younger Shaw’s sense of responsibility, Winsten overstates matters 
by contending that Shaw preferred “the wild assertion to the qualified 
fact,” that (to quote Beatrice Webb) he sought only “a flashy reputation,” 
and that “he was convinced that he had nine brains to compensate for 
the lack of one heart.” A cold, galvanic strain in Shaw alienates at times 
even his most ardent admirers; yet the Shaw who was set on fire by the 
indignant Henry George and the visionary Karl Marx and whose aim 
was the prosecution of the higher life certainly possessed humanity and 
nobility of feeling. Mr. Winsten also distorts his evidence by emphasizing 
that in Shaw’s relations with Florence Farr, he taunted her about “her 
frightful vacuity, her vulgarity, and her lack of religion.” This represents 
part of the truth, no doubt, but Shaw also recognized her beauty and 
unformed talent, to the point of telling her that she had genius, while 
she regarded him always as her faithful friend. Shaw’s motive for cre- 
ation is also oversimplified, when Winsten ascribes it to his fear of real 
life which he could only escape by filling his world with “grotesques” 
of his own making. Common Sense about the War was not pro-German 
in all its implications as Mr. Winsten maintains nor were Shaw’s loves 
and religion experiences which took place only on paper. Mr. Winsten’s 
method of debunking Shaw, one soon discerns, is to elevate the partial 
truth into the whole truth. 


In order to minimize Shaw’s stature, Mr. Winsten makes use of the 
innuendo and the insinuation, being apparently unwilling to interpret 
evidence in Shaw’s favor. Winsten contends that Shaw possessed no 
honor where his friends were concerned: “his sense of mischief was so 
ingrained that nothing was holy: no intimacy above betrayal, no loves 
above mockery;” his friends “meant little more to him than the pennies 
juggling in his pocket.” This is simply not so if one recalls the number 
of tributes to Shaw contained in the Ervine and Henderson biographies 
and elsewhere, and the number of distinguished people who were his 
close friends. Mr. Winsten attributes Shaw’s adverse comments upon 
contemporary painters when he was an art critic to his own chajzrin 
and envy at his failure to get his novels published, without being willing 
to grant that Shaw could not abide the second-rate. Shaw’s self-char- 
acterization to Janet Achurch as “a creator of an atmosphere subtly dis- 
integrative of households,” Mr. Winsten makes too much of. Upon this 
basis Mr. Winsten accuses Shaw of causing discord in the Charrington 
and the Granville-Barker households. According to Mr. Winsten, Gran- 
ville-Barker found his soul only when he extricated himself from Shaw's 
corrupting influence. Rather, the Shaws loved the younger man and 
were pained by the rift which developed after Barker's divorce from 
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Lillah McCarthy. The letters, drawn from the Purdom biography of 
Granville-Barker, which Mr. Winsten cites in support of his thesis that 
Shaw undermined the Barker marriage, are quoted selectively. The sup- 
pressed portions of these letters reveal Shaw’s genuine distress for Lillah’s 
suffering and his strong desire also to remain loyal to Barker. Another of 
Shaw’s letters, which Winsten disregards, advises Lillah McCarthy to 
seek more dispassionate counsel that he can give her. Mr. Winsten, 
moreover, believes Shaw to have been a hypocrite for loving wealth 
while advocating equality of income, for wishing to settle in exclusive 
Whitehall Court, for example, after the Adelphi Terrace residence had 
to be given up. Other testimony indicates, however, that the Shaws 
lived modestly rather than ostentatiously. The worst of Mr. Winsten’s 
insinuations is that Shaw took up with Mrs. Patrick Campbell to gain 
a lurid reputation which, following the advice of Anatole France, he 
thought was necessary for a successful author to acquire. The dispas- 
sionate reader of the recently published correspondence rather must 
conclude that Shaw was at first sexually overwhelmed by Mrs. Campbell 
(but tried to keep the affair quiet out of regard for his wife) and then 
became tired of her as she grew increasingly importunate and unreason- 
able. Elsewhere in the book Winsten quotes uncritically from this cor- 
respondence to infer that Shaw was unappreciative of all Mrs. Campbell 
had done to make Pygmalion a success. In the letter he quotes, Winsten 
characteristically suppresses her reproach of Shaw for not sending her 
a “Christmas box.” Mr. Winsten also makes much of Shaw’s “cowardice,” 
and attributes Shaw’s sensible behavior at the Bloody Sunday riots as 
due to fear. Winsten implies that Shaw was envious at the reputations 
achieved therein by Burns and Cunninghame Graham, and that out of 
pique and shame at his own failure to be heroic he wrote Arms and the 
Man to debunk physical courage. On the one side, Winsten forgets the 
Nietzchean Shaw who comes to the fore in Don Juan’s speeches in Hell, 
in the apocalyptic utterances of Captain Shotover, and in the Shaw who 
could courageously challenge any convention; on the other, he forgets 
the pragmatic man of affairs who felt that it was not common sense 
to assume the gratuitous risk. 


Not only does Mr. Winsten distort his evidence, but there are, it 
seems to me, some other serious misrepresentations of the man, his work, 
and career. Because of the fluid nature of Shaw’s ideas, Mr. Winsten 
asserts that Shaw often had no standards of right and wrong. Wasn't it 
rather because Shaw had such clearly defined standards that he de- 
nounced the conventions which obscured a valid morality? The empir- 
ical derivation of Shaw’s standards did not mean that he had only the 
single resource of cunning left him, as Mr. Winsten maintains. Winsten’s 
contention that Shaw was under the skin quite similar to the Max Nordau 
he attacked in The Sanity of Art is, I think, also without foundation. 
Granted that Shaw did revile the aesthetic as such because he was with- 
out a serious purpose in life, yet fundamental to Shaw was the aesthetic 
passion in his nature which was, of course, one expression of his basic 
fervor. There is little basis, therefore, for Winsten’s assertion that “in 
his clerical soul” Shaw feared the artist and timorously decided to stay 
with the non-aesthetic Fabians rather than to leave them behind as 
H. G. Wells did. In his desire to denigrate the artist, Winsten views 
Shaw as “a lover of power and wealth,” whose activity as artist was but 
a “superstructure” erected upon this base as a result of the early influ- 
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ence of Vandaleur Lee. How could the influences of Ibsen, Morris, 
Mozart, Wagner, Ruskin, Butler, Bunyan, Dickens, and Schopenhauer 
be grafted on to such a narrow base, one might ask? In his interpretation 
of Shaw as a lover of power and wealth, Mr. Winsten has unwarrantedly 
identified Shaw only with Andrew Undershaft. Winsten further asserts 
that Shaw once (in the concluding credo of Dubedat in The Doctor's 
Dilemma) got away from this materialism to declare his belief in some- 
thing beyond himself. What had Shaw done all along but this —in 
Caesar and Cleopatra, The Devil's Disciple, and .Man and Superman? 
That Winsten fails to sympathize with Shaw’s religion does not justify 
him in quoting Beatrice Webb in its disfavor. He attacks this religion 
himself by saying there is to be found in it “no renewal through prayer,” 
no ritual, no fasting, no trance. These aspects of religious experience 
are, however, pronounced in characters with whom Shaw was sympath- 
etic and indicate the unsoundness of Winsten’s criticisms. Caesar, Don 
Juan, Father Keegan, Ellie Dunn, St. Joan, Lavinia, Barbara Under- 
shaft, the Sergeant of Too True to Be Good, Pra and Prola of The Sim. 
pleton of the Unexpected Isles — all renew themselves by inner com- 
munion with the spirit. In The Black Girl in Search of God the truly 
religious life is presented, moreover, in terms of the sacrifice of immediate 
pleasure in an ascetic affirmation of some higher existence. Winsten de- 
clares Shaw’s Life-Force responsible for the great loss of life during the 
First World War and immediately thereatter; but could not one assert 
the same thing of the Christian God or of any other? Winsten also 
wrongly holds that the Vedrenne-Barker partnership existed only “to 
magnify George Bernard Shaw as the Shakespeare of the age.” Shaw 
simply lay to hand for these producers; and Shaw had not yet had a fair 
chance in the theater. YWWhy should Mr. Winsten begrudge Shaw this 
chance and imply that Vedrenne-Barker were only his log-rollers, espe- 
cially when they also put on other fine plays by other writers? 


Mr. Winsten has written a book of value to the Shaw specialist but 
the erroneous and ungenerous facets of the book limit its usefulness. It 
is to be hoped that the Public Trustee will encourage someone more 
sympathetic to Shaw and his ideas to examine the records to which Mr. 
Wiusten has had access, so that firmer, less jaundiced picture of the early 
Shaw may emerge. Like Guildenstern -with Hamlet, Mr. Winsten, in 
assuming that Shaw is an easy pipe to play upon, has failed completely 
to pluck out the heart of his mystery. 


— Frederick P. W. McDowell’ 


* Dr. McDowell is Assistant Professor of English at the State University of Iowa. 
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The Nun and the Dramatist 


In a Great Tradition: Tribute to Dame Laurentia McLachlan, Abbess 
of Stanbrook (New York, Harper and Bros., 1957), $5. 


Shavians are probably acquainted with the letters which Shaw wrote 
to Dame Laurentia McLachlan, Abbess of Stanbrook and friend extra- 
ordinary of his old age. Their existence had been touched upon by 
Blanche Patch in her memoir, and the letters themselves were finally 
published last July and August in the Atlantic as part of the wave of 
Shaviana that engulfed the periodicals at the time of the centenary. 


So their appearance here is not new, and furthermore they comprise 
less than fifty pages of a three hundred page book. Nevertheless they 
gain something from being read in this setting. GBS inevitably dominates 
the correspondence, especially as Dame Laurentia’s letters to him are 
nearly all missing; but the Nun is the subject of the book, so that the 
reader receives here, as he could not trom the Atlantic articles, a firm 
emphatic bond with the remarkable woman within the enclosure even 
when her actual replies are absent. Then, too, in this book we have an 
opportunity to contrast the tone and content of the Shaw correspondence 
with that of Sir Sydney Cockerell, which covers a much longer period 
and is more complete. 


Dame Laurentia’s friendship with Sir Sydney goes back to 1907, 
and for the rest of her life it formed a window through which she looked 
on the non-Catholic world. Sir Sydney, a disciple of Ruskin and friend 
of William Morris, himself introduced Shaw to the Nun and the Abbey, 
but not until 1924. The unorthodoxy of both of these friends was to 
cause her heartache, but whereas Shaw held the position of the heretic- 
mystic, Cockerell remained the more conventional agnostic. He tried 
to interest her in Tolstoi (who disturbed her) and she referred him to 
the Confessions of Saint Augustine and the Penny Catechism. He raised 
the standard scientific-humanist objections to the Ascension, the Resur- 
rection, Hell, and the doctrine of Infallibility. She, with loving patience 
and refreshing humor, tried to show him that these dogmas set the 
searching mind free. One cannot help feeling that she had the better 
of it, that her Catholicism was better grounded than his Agnosticism. 
Though she could not convince his intellect, the richness of her simple 
life makes his studied unbelief seem almost an academic pose. 


In Shaw, however, she faced not so much an unbeliever as a man 
with a rival religion. “I exhausted rationalism when I got to the end 
of my second novel at the age of twenty-four,” he writes her, “and should 
have come to a dead stop if I had not proceeded to purely mystical as- 
sumptions.” When they come eventually to grips, it is more like the 
Religion of Tradition vs. the Religion of Heresy. But for a time Dame 
Laurentia had no idea she was being subtly drawn into so fundamental 
a conflict. Shaw knew the need for symbols, and was quite willing to 
talk sympathetically in terms of the symbols of the Church, provided, of 
course, that he could maintain his own interpretations of them. The 
writers of the book (the Benedictines of Stanbrook) note that Shaw had 
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“an extraordinary feeling for Christian tradition,” and this is true, though 
deceptive. Shaw’s conception of the Holy Ghost, for instance, is not 
exactly that of a good Catholic, yet he uses the image glibly throughout 
his later work. . 


Dame Laurentia, whose Catholicism was on a good broad base 
seemed to enjoy these twists of Christian terminology, and she was drawn 
besides to the essential simplicity and humility of “Brother Bernard” 
They had other things in common: music, although strangely they did 
not discuss it, even though one was an accomplished music critic and 
the other the leading authority on the Gregorian chant. They both were 
disciplined ascetics. And humor. Margaret McLachlan chose the reli. 
gious name of Laurentia after Saint Laurence the martyr partly because 
he could joke while he was being tortured! (“Stripped and bound to a 
gridiron to roast over a slow fire, he mocked his tormentors. “Turn me 
over, I’m done on this side... .”) In a sense the humorist of Ayot St, 
Lawrence, too, had learned to laugh while he was being roasted, as he 
explains, hilariously, in the 1921 Preface to Immaturity. 


But the warmth of their association made the cleavage the more 
painful when it inevitably came, and it was Shaw's parable of The 
Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for God that precipitated it, 
Two points should be made clear. First, Shaw in his letters and visits 
up to this time had been practicing a kind of protective duplicity in that 
he took some care to use his religious imagery in a way that would serve 
his purpose without offending her othodoxy. For instance, the long 
traveler's report he sent her from the Holy Land while he was touring 
with Dean Inge treats the remembrances of Jesus's life there with gentle. 
ness, perhaps even reverence. He pokes fun, as Dame Laurentia would 
also have done, at the guides who try to point out the exact places where 
Jesus did this or that. “It is. better to have Christ everywhere than 
somewhere,” he notes, “especially somewhere where he probably wasn't,” 
and this is a good Shavian turn, and acceptable Catholicism too. The 
second point that needs to be kept in mind is that Dame Laurentia had 
obviously not read deeply into Shaw’s. works. She had been attracted 
by Saint Joan and thereafter she occasionally read what he sent her, 
but she knew him chiefly as the thoughtful and witty gentleman who 
sometimes, with his wife Charlotte, came to chat through the grille 
with her in the Guests’ Parlour; and as the writer of remarkable letters 
composed especially for her. No one who had read the prefaces to Man 
and Superman and Back té Methuselah could possibly have been so 
shocked at The Black Girl as the good nun unaffectedly was. 


Since In a Great Tradition has group authorship, the reader may 
sense certain shifts of style as he passes from one section to another, but 
he cannot fail to get the impression that the Benedictines of Stanbrook 
are scholarly, articulate, and earnestly reverent in their desire to leave a 
fitting memorial tribute to their Abbess. But when, even twenty-five 
years after, they must retell the catastrophe of The Black Girl, the shock 
still leaves them gasping. Dame Laurentia had somehow heard of the 
theme in advance and demanded an explanation. 


Shaw, realizing he could no longer shield her, prepared her for the 
worst by a letter that described the Black Girl legend in considerable 
detail. This letter is quoted by the nuns in part, but “When the au- 
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thor reaches the New Testament and goes on with iconoclastic ham- 
mer to smash the Cross to pieces, reverence forbids quotation, for the 
rofanation of divine names and ideas becomes revolting and unbear- 
able.” Also the authors fail to reproduce, although they tantalize us by 
mentioning, “a miniature one-act play purporting to be a celestial ver- 
sion of the quarrel!” 


The Benedictines find that The Black Girl, though scintillating is 
“utterly devoid of wisdom and true imagination.” They contend that 
the heroine gives up the search “no nearer the object of her quest at the 
end than at the beginning.” The idea that God “is not properly made 
and finished yet” is hardly, they say, even a serious conjecture — “a life- 
less abstraction, a God hopelessly negative and remote with no appre- 
hensive qualities whatever.” And they try to examine why Shaw “failed.” 
Now, though the argument cannot be joined here, these claims of the 
Benedictines are all highly challegeable. Certainly the Black Girl, from 
a Shavian point of view, makes a good deal of progress from the time 
when she sets off into the forest with her knobkerrie to the time when 
she is content to mate with the socialist and work in Voltaire’s garden. 
The God that is “not properly made yet” and keeps using Man to fulfill 
Himself is the same God that works through Lillith in Back to Methu- 
selah, neither remote, nor lifeless, nor negative. 


In any case, after The Black Girl only a miracle could rescue the 
friendship. So a miracle occurred. Or did it?. On receiving a card that 
announced the celebration of a fifty-year jubilee for Dame Laurentia, 
Shaw claimed he read it as an announcement of her death and subse- 
quently sent a moving tribute to the “late” Abbess addressed to the 
Ladies of Stanbrook. “There was a time when I was in such grace with 
her that she asked you all to pray for me. . . . She has, I know, forgiven 
me now; but I wish she could tell me so.” This incident is presented 
“straight” in the book, and perhaps that is how it happened, but it has 
the twinkle of a Shavian invention. Ruse or not, “nothing could have 
healed the feud more successfully,” and if it was a ruse Shaw played 
it out to the end. 


There is no doubt that the Benedictines did what they set out to do; 
that is, they let us look into the enclosure at Stanbrook to meet the wise 
and doughty spirit of Dame Laurentia, who was, they amply show, in 
the tradition of Saint Benedict. They also may have done what they did 
not specifically intend; for GBS has a way of stealing every show, and 
they may have sent many readers back to read the neglected legend of 
The Black Girl. 1 do not know if they would consider such an additional 
result salutary, but they must accept it in the same spirit in which they 
accepted, during Shaw’s lifetime, the answers to their prayers for him. 
They were always pleased and touched at his request for their prayers — 
a request that was, we cannot doubt, thoroughly sincere. But at least on 
one occasion he made note of the risk involved: “You must go on praying 
for me,” he wrote Dame Laurentia, “however surprising the result may 


—Warren S. Smith’ 





‘Mr. Smith is Associate Professor of Theatre Arts at The Pennsylvania State University. 
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A Continuing Check-list of Shaviana 


1. Works by Shaw 


FOUR PLAYS BY BERNARD SHAW. New York, Dell, 1957. The cheapest paper. 
back collection to date. Four plays now (in the U. S.) in the public domain: 
CANDIDA, THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE, CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA, Cap. 
TAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION. ~* 

Letters of Edward Elgar and Other Writings, ed. Percy M. Young. London, Bles 
1956. Includes a sixteen-page appendix of letters to the composer from G.BS, 
of which The Times Literary Supplement’s reviewer says: “That Elgar’s creative 
genius — which he thought had vanished — did revive in the last year of his life 
was mainly due to the intimate friendship with Bernard Shaw that had devel- 
oped over thirteen years or so. . . . Shaw’s reverence for his genius — rarely 
accorded to any of his contemporaries — must have made Elgar feel that his 
music still counted for something in a changed world.” 


ll. Shaviana — Books 


Benedictines of Stanbrook, In a Great Tradition: Tribute to Dame Laurentia McLach- 
lan, Abbess of Stanbrook. New York, 1957. Includes the chapters “The Nun and 
the Dramatist” and “The Nun and the Humanist,” on Dame Laurentia’s re- 
markable friendships with Bernard Shaw and Sir Sydney Cockerell. Reviewed 
in this issue. 

Chesterton, G. K., George Bernard Shaw. New York, Hill and Wang, 1957. A 
“Dramabook” paperback reprint of the original edition, lacking the appended 
“Later Phases’ chapter of English editions since 1935. 

Hughes, Glenn, “Shaw Not Met,” in Trivia: Poetic Footnotes for an Unwritten Auto- 
biography. Seattle, University of Washington Book Store, 1956, pp. 61-62. A 
free-verse poem-anecdote about the author’s attempt to visit Shaw to seek (for 
a friend) permission to quote from a book, and his being rebuffed by a secretary 
while Shaw was week-ending in the country. 

Ussher, Arland, Three Great Irishmen: Shaw, Yeats, Joyce. New York, Mentor (New 
York, Mentor (New American Library), 1957. Paperback reprint of the critical 
essays originally published by Victor Gollancz and Devin-Adair. 

Winsten, Stephen, Jesting Apostle. The Private Life of Bernard Shaw. New York, 
Dutton, 1957. The American edition of the biography published in England in 
1956. Reviewed in this issue. 


lll. Shaviana — Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Batson, Eric J., ed., The Shavian, number 9, (May, 1957) The journal of the Shaw 
Society (London). Includes a section on activities of a Shavian nature around 
the world. 

Beckley, Paul V., “Review of the Shavian Year,” New York Herald Tribune, Sunday, 
July 14, 1957, section 4, pp. 1-2. Summary of “Shaw’s year in the New York 
theater,” during which ten G.B.S. plays were seen by 1,425,000 people. 

Clunes, Alec; Hale, Lionel; and Mankowitz, Wolf; “Discussion on Bernard Shaw;” 
World Theatre; VI (Spring, 1957); 27-43. A lavishly illustrated symposium (in 
parallel English and French columns) in the International Theatre Institute - 
UNESCO quarterly on Shaw’s present reputation in England. A “strong sur- 
vival value” is noted, particularly among the “argumentative” plays and _ the 
“small and agreeable comedies.” The comment of Mankowitz on the effect of 
Shaw’s didactic aims: “They did not spoil him. They made him. . . . Shaw’s 
greatest interest and value is as a propagandist working in the theatre.” 

Collins, P. A. W., “Shaw on Shakespeare,‘ Shakespeare Quarterly, VIII (Winter, 
1957), 1-13. The “direction” and “shortcomings” of Shaw’s approaches to 
Shakespeare “are related, of course, to his own aims and qualities as a dramatist, 
but to trace this correspondence does not exhaust the interest which _ these 
passages offer to the reader: Shaw was, if somewhat incidentally, a stimulating 
critic of Shakespeare and Shakespearian performances.” 

Costello, Donald P., “G.B.S. the Movie Critic,” Quarterly of Film Radio and Tele- 
vision, XI (Spring, 1957), 256-75. On Shaw’s long-standing interest in motion 
pictures; with an attempt to extract from Shaw’s numerous observations about 
films from 1914 to 1949 as well as from his practice with regard to the adapta- 
tion of his plays for the motion picture a statement of his theories on the medium. 
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John D., “New in the Berg Collection: 1952-1956,” Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library, LXI (July, 1957), 359-60. Part II of a description of 
recent acquisitions, including Shaw’s shorthand revisions of Vandaleur Lee’s 
The Voice (1882), letters to Siegfried Trebitsch (Shaw's German translator) and 
Floryan Sobienowski (Shaw’s Polish translator), and lesser items. 

Henderson, Archibald, “George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Century.” Washing- 
ton, Library of Congress, 1957. A lecture delivered under the auspices of the 
Gertrude Clark Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund in the Coolidge Auditor- 
ium, Library of Congress, November 19, 1956. 

Hughes, R. aa ee J. L., eds. Newsletter [of the Shaw Society of Chicago], 
I, 4 (April, . 

McDowell, Frederick, P. W., “Victorian Shaw,” The Victorian Newsletter, Number 11 
(Spring, 1957), pp. 15-19. On Shaw's immersion in the culture of the age in 
which he matured as an artist — “As Shaw recedes into the past, what he owes 
both to the forces which sha the Victorian Period and to Victorian critics 
of these forces becomes steadily more apparent.” 

O'Donnell, Norbert F., “Shaw, Bunyan and Puritanism,” PMLA, LXII (June, 1957), 
520-33. An exploration of Shaw’s writings concerning Bunyan to determine 
what Bunyan meant to Shaw and what influence Bunyan may have had upon 
his art. 

Ozy, “The War against Bernard Shaw.” New York, White Plume Publishing Co., 1957. 
A pamphlet-broadside by the pseudonymous ne | prefaced by Felix Grendon, 
against the executor of the Shaw estate (The Pu lic Trustee) and the adaptors 
of Shaw’s works the executor permits to operate. 


Shavian News Notes 


(Continued from page 10) 


“SAINT JOAN” FILM. The Otto Preminger-Graham Greene screen 
transcription of the Shaw play opened in Paris on May 12, and in June 
arrived in London and New York. In London, The Times called it a 
“sincere, respectable, if not especially inspired, 110-minute version of 
a three-and-a-half-hour play.” 


REVIEW OF THE CENTENARY YEAR The G.B.S. centen 
year ended on July 26. The New York Herald Tribune estimated regard- 
ing local centenary year professional performances that “on and off Broad- 
way more than 1,425,000 persons have seen Shaw plays, of which more 
have been produced than by any other playwright, including Shakes- 
peare.” More than half of the total represented MY FAIR LADY'S audi- 
ences, counted as the book is based upon PYGMALION. The rest rep- 
resented nine plays, from the four performances of THE SHEWING UP 
OF BLANCO POSNET through O’FLAHERTY, V. C.; PRESS CUT- 
TINGS; ARMS AND THE MAN; SAINT JOAN; THE APPLE CART 
and MAN OF DESTINY to the long-running IN GOOD KING 
CHARLES’S GOLDEN DAYS and MAJOR BARBARA. Performances 
ranged from inspired to adequate to dismal, Broadway and off-Broad- 
way being represented in each category. 


METHUSELAH ON BROADWAY. The one-evening adaptation 
of BACK TO METHUSELAH, scripted by Arnold Moss, may have a 
longer life than most summer theatre “packages.” A pre-Broadway 
tour followed by a New York opening are in prospect. 
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